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.COM,, PORTER’S LETTER. 


We are unwilling to find. fault with Com. Por- 
ter for any thing. His gallantry and good con- 
duct have beer such as to entitle him to the gra- 
titude and admiration of his country; but emo 
sapet omnibus horis—It is not in the nature of man 
to be always wise. In the letter addressed to 
Cobbett, which we published in our last, we think 
the Commodore has lessened his dignity, by at- 
tempting to answer the billingsgate of a paltry 
reviewer, pensioned and bribed to scatter his 
filth on the character of our country. We respect 
those feelings the Commodore must he supposed 
tu experience, in being made the object of con- 
temptible slander and despicable ribaldry; but 
we think a contemptuous silence would have been 
more consistent with the dignity of his station 
and the elevation of his character. But should 
his feclings of indignation have been uncontrol- 
able, and he had deemed it his duty to make 
some reply to the low and vulgar abuse of the 
pensioned dispenser of British scurrility, we think 
some other mode, less liable to censure than theff 
one he has adopted, might have been found to 
express the indignation he felt, and to display 
the conduct und character of the British marine. 
We think that addressing his letter to Mr. Cob- 
bett, whatever may be his standing as an editor, 
was not quite so unexceptionable as some other 
mode he might have adopted to answer his views. 
Tt must have been obvious to Com. Porter, that 
the. wretched scurrility of Gifford was only cal- 
culated to excite contempt and indignation in the 
American people, and that the low battery of this 
prostitute reviewer only tended to raise him in 
the estimation of his countrymen. That the Com. 
modore could, if he thought proper, furnish damn- 
ing evidence of the ungentlemanly and unofficer- 
like conduct of the British officers, we cannot 
for a-moment hesitate to believe; and we should 
like to see that conduct, for the edification of 
the world, fully developed. The transactions of 
the last American war must have opened the eyes 
of the people of this country to the true and ge- 
nuine character of the British naval and military 
officers:-and whatever may once have been the 
partiality and prejudice which existed ‘in "their 
favour, we are inclined fo think that at present 
they are correctly appreciated. We are aware 
that recrimination is improper, and ought to be 
uyvoided when nations are-at-peace? but British 
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editors must suppose that we have mote apathy 
and sang froid than we really. possess, if they be- 
lieve that the most wanton, false, and outrageous 
attacks on our national character can be passed 
over in this country with indifference, or impu- 
nity. It is not the way to preserve the’ bonds of 
friendship, nor the interchange of amicable sen- 
timent. It only tends to aggravate and excite the 
malignant passions; to widen the breach between 
us, and to irritate the wounds ‘not yet cicatrized. 
If they are disposed to pefsevere in a course so 
indecorous and impolitic, they must not complain 
if retaliation is the consequence, and if, in. the 
warmth of indignant feeling and the violence of 
resentment, wantonly and causclessly provoked, 
they should be treated ‘by the ‘presses of this 
country with severity, contempt, and veproach. 
ENGLISH PREDICTIONS. 

In retracing the events of the last war, it must 
be a source of exultation to us, but of bitter‘mor- 
tification to the late‘enemy, to recollect how er- 
roneous their predictions were, in’ almost every 
instance, found to be. At the commencementiof 
the war, the American cock-boats, with. *“bits*of 
striped . bunting,” ‘were to be ‘swept from’ the 
ocean in a fortnight; one sloop of war was to 
crush the whole Yankee navy; and rear-admiral 
Cockburn was to cripple our commerce for fifty 
years. The issue of these prophecies must be 
very galling to the British nation... Instead .of 
being swept from the oceany the American ‘cask 
boats have borne down every thing before them. 
An American sloop of war traverses the British 
channel, and blockades their very. ports, An 
American squadronscours the ocean, “ where'tot 
a sail but by permission spreads,” and returns to 
port without annoyance, and without injury. Ame. 
rican fleets of inferior magnitude overwhelm and. 
destroy the fleets of Britain—and victory every 
where perched on the American standard. It was 
in vain they resorted to ruree shows in the Ser- 
pentine river; it was in vain they cut down their 
74’s to razees, to contend with our frigates;“it 
was in vain they boasted of the capture of ope 
or two of our vessels by. a superior force, and 
magnified the force of those they contended with ; 
it was in vain they tried to shout “ Britania rules 
th waves”—the public mortification was deep 
and intense, and nothing could appease it. The 
success of Decatur in the Mediterranean. has ih- 
creased that mortification twofold, and, ta give 
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it vent, they Lire a prostitute reviewer to calum- 
niate and traduce the character of the American 
ofiicers: but this is as impotent as the rest—the 
world is convinced and satisfied; and the actions 
of the American navy speak too loud to be si- 
lenced by the verbiage and rhodomantade of Bri- 
tish detractors and pensioned reviewers. 

 — — 

SMITH. 

The execution of Smith has excited much at- 
tention in the United States; and great efforts 
were made to save him. This evinces a degree 
of humanity in the public mind very laudable and 
praise-worthy. 
an obscure individual can produce so much emo- 
tion through all classes of socicty in this country, 
it is an evidence that the public fecling is very 
susceptible of excitement, and very casily actu- 
ated by humanity. It proves a virtue in the peo- 
ple that will not easily be destroyed, and that 
augurs favourably to the future prosperity and 
happiness of the country. The contrast between 
America and Europe, in a circumstance of this 
kind, is very striking. The execution of twenty 
criminals there, even under circumstances of ex- 
treme hardship, is regarded as an object of perfect 
indifference; not a tear is shed, not a sigh is 
heard, and not a groan is uttered. The people 
flock to the spectacle as to a show, and return to 
their homes grutified, and often delighted. They 
have been inured from infancy to such horrid 
exhibitions of legal severity, and they look upon 
them with apathy, and as events that ure not en- 
titled to a moment’s reflection. Hence the ob- 
ject of the law is defeated, and the example which 
was calculated to prevent the commission of fu- 
ture crimes, is forgotten no sooner than it is ex- 
hibited. But in this country, the condemnation 
to death of a man who has perhaps never been 
known beyond the smoke of his chimney, excites 
universal curiosity and emotion. He is made 
the subject of conversation in all circles, and his 
death is lamented or justified, according to his 
innocence or guilt. He is followed to the scaffold 
but by few, and those few return deeply impress- 
ed with the solemnity of the spectacle they have 
witnessed. The effect is, indeed, awful, impress- 
ive, and solemn. The father recounts the event 
to his offspring, who hang on his lips with eager 
solicitude, and admonishes them, while he tells 
the sad tule, to follow the paths of rectitude and 
honour, and shan those of vice and misery, for 
the sake of present and future happiness. They 
recollect the admonition, and the example per- 
haps saves them from a similar fate. Such is the 
state of public feeling in this country, and we 
earnestly hope it may always remain so. 
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Richard Smith was executed on Saturday, the 
10th inst. in Philadelphia. 

He was born in Ireland, but losing his father in 
his infancy, his mother married again, and he 
was brought to this country, and reared in the 
vicinity of Philadelplhia—and at the age of eight- 
een, obtained the commission of lieutenant in the 
United States army—was in many engagements 
during the late war, and rendered himself more 
conspicuous for his bravery than for his moral 
conduct. 


- — 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By an act of Congress, passed April, 1814, 
1,000 copies of a new edition of the laws of the 
United States were authorized to be subscribed 
by the Secretary of State and distributed to mem. 
bers of Congress, heads of departments, judges, 
marshals, &e. &c. &c. By this act all the officers, 
excepting the president, vice-president, members 
of Congress, and judges of the supreme and dis- 
trict courts, shall only be entitled to them during 
their continuance in office. Quaere, What will be- 
come of all the copies which have now been dis- 
tributed among the members, at the next Con- 
gress, as the three fourths will be left out. Ano. 
ther edition will be necessary very soon. It may 
be said that the government has no right to buy 
them books to keep—if it buys them books to 
read, during their term of service. 





TO OCCULISTS. 
Mr. Enrron, 

You will oblige me by giving the following 
queries an insertion in your Register. Their so- 
jution, it is hoped, will aid the cause of science 
in the United States: 

1. Are the musce volitanies, frequently observed 
by the eye, seated in the humours or in the nerve 
of the eye? 

2. If seated in the nerve of the eye, why do 
they seem to move? 

3. If seated in the humours, why do they not 
produce obscurity of vision ? 

4. Are these musce volitantes always certain in- 
dications of the cataract or gutta serena? Or 
may they not exist without any further injury to 
vision ? 

5. Ina paralysis of the nerve is the diminution 
of vision gradual or sudden? and if gradual, is it 
partial or total ? 

6. Are the symptoms which accompany a ca- 
taract, a mist and consequent obscurity of vision, 
or musce volitantes ? 
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We have been favoured by a gentleman with some 
of his private memorandums, from which we 
extract the following : 


TO MAKE CURRANT WINE. 

Let your currants, when full ripe, be gathered ; 
break them well in a tub or vat. Or if a consi- 
derable quantity is intended to be made, a small 
rgill may be easily constructed, with simply two 
rollers of hard wood, and made to turn together 
in a horizontal position; over which place a small 
hopper to hold the currants. Press well the 
masued currants, and when the juice is well freed 
from the seeds and skin, let it be measured, and 
to one part of juice put two parts of water: for 
every gallon of this mixture, add three pounds of 
good, clean, dry Muscovado sugar. Let it be 
well stirred until the sugar is dissolved. After 
it shall have stood long enough to settle, let it 


“be carefully poured or run off into your cask, 


which must be clean and sweet, and such as never 
had beer or cider in them. Well seasoned new 
casks should be preferred. The juice should 
aeyer be suffered to stand long enough for fer- 
mentation to begin before it is prepared and put 
into casks. The casks should not be filled so full 
as to let it work out at the bung when it ferments. 
Let the bung hole be hghtly covered, so as to 
prevent flies and other insects from creeping in 
In about three or four weeks after being thus 
prepared, the bung may be closely secured, leav- 
ing only a small vent hole open until it has fully 
done working, Which will be in about 8 or 10 
weeks, It may then be racked off into other 
clean casks, if you choose, but experience seems 
to favour letting it stand: on the lees till spring, 
by which means it attains a stronger body, and is 
divested of that sweet luscious taste peculiar to 
made wine. Some recommend letting it stand un 
the lees for one or two years, if it is not sooner 
wanted for use. When you draw off the wine, 
let the spoil hole be made a little above the lees, 
$0 that it will run off clear. The lees may be dis- 
tilled, which will yield a fine spirit; or they may 
be filtered through a linnen cloth or other sub- 
stance, and the wine returned to the cask. 

The above proportions of juice, water, and su- 
gar is believed to be better than any other; for 
more juice will render it hard and unpleasant, 
and a greater proportion of sugar would deprive 
it of its agreeable vinous taste. 

In this way a domestic wine may be had, by 
letting it have a proper age, if not equal to Ma- 
deira, at least much superior to most imported 
wine, and for less money. 

Those who may be desirous. to cultivate cur- 


rants may find it to their advantage to observe 
the following directions - 
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In the spring of the year, before the sap begins 
to flow, take the most luxuriant shoots of the 
preceding year’s growth, set them in the ground, 
about 8 inches deep, and about 18 inches or 2 
feet asunder. They will seldom fail to take root, 
and generally begin to bear im two years. Plant 
them in rows about your garden, that they may 
have the benefit of the manure and culture be- 
stowed thereon. Let the roots, especially in the 
spring, be kept free from suckers and grass. This 
will make the berries large and the juice rich. 
The goodness of the wine will depend, in a great 
measure, upon their having the full benefit of the 
sun and air when they are ripening. 


—= + =—_ 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


PAYMENT OF MILITIA. 


The publication of the discussions in Tennessee, 
in which the conduct of the paymaster general 
was attempted to be implicated, has drawn 
from him the following very satisfactory letter. 

FROM THE KNOXVILLE GAZETTE. 


Paymaster General’s office, 
Washington city, July 16th, 1816, 

Sir—I observe from the proceedings of a public 
meeting held at Nashville, on the 21st ultimo, by 
ciuzens of that vicinity, that sharp animadversions 
took place upon certain measures of the govern- 
ment of the United States, and among others, up- 
on those of the pay department. Justice to that 
branch of the public service which has been com- 
mitted to my charge, and to myself as a public a- 
gent, render it proper for me to address you on 
the subject. 

Karly in the month of February last, I had the 
honor to communicate with you relative to the 
appointment of a paymaster for West Tennessee, 
and of liquidating the outstanding claims for mili- 
tary services in the state. My instructions to that 
paymaster, if 1 mistake not, were submitted to 
your perusal—they can however be resorted to 
in his possession if necessary, as well as those of 
the pay muster of Kast Tennessee. 

The enclosed statement will disclose to you 
the funds placed by me at thedisposal of the gen- 
tlemen acting as paymasters in the state of Ten- 
nessee since the 10th of April, 1815. The sup- 
ply of these funds has been graduated with a view 
to bear as lightly on the public treasury as cir- 
cumstances would permit, and to the actual de- 
mands on the puymasters. The law making ap- 
propriations to discharge the arrears of pay, &c. 
that accrued during the late war, you wil] observe 
passed on the 21stof Dec. 1815. 

I am, with sentiments of much respect, sir, your 
most obedient, 

ROBERT BRENT, 
P. M. Gen. 
Ilis excellency Joseph McMinn, 


STATEMENT, 


Shewing the funds placed by the paymaster gen- 
eral at the disposal of sub-paymasters in Ten- 
nessee for the pay, &c. of the troops of that 
state since the 10th of April, 1815, namely: 

On the 10th day. of April, 1815, Joseph Coleman 
district paymaster at Nasiville, was authorieetl 


. 
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to draw bilis on the paymaster general to the 
$300,000 


amount of 

ile accordingly drew, under this 
authority, during the year 1815, 
bills tothe amount of 281,196 
doilars, 85 cents, which have 
been paid. 

On the &th day of February, 1616, 
Robert Searcy, the successor 
in office to Mr. Coleman, was 
authorized to draw bills on the 
paymuster gencral tothe amount 
of 399,000 

On the same day the paymaster 
general remitted Mr. Searcy in 
draughts of the treasury of the 
U. States on banks at and near 
Nashville, 

On the 5th day of April, 1836, Mr. 
Searcy was authorized to draw 
bills on the paymaster gencral 
tor 80,000 

And by the sume letter a remit- 
tance was made him in a 
draught of the treasurer of the 
United States on the bank ut 
Nashville, 

On the 22d day of, June, 1816, 
Mr. Searcy was authorized to 
clraw bilis as aforesaid, for 

On the 26th day oi June, 1816, a 
remittance of this sum (40,000) 
was madeto Mr. Searcy, by the 
paymaster gencral,inadraught 
of the treasurer of the United 
States, on the receiver of public 
moneys at Huntsville, but it is 
possible the money may not 
have been received by Mr. 
Searcy, for want of funds in the 

hands of the receiver to meet 
it, 40,000 


230,000 


100,000 


180,000 





830,000 
Mr. Searcy’s bills to the amount of 

about 60,000 dollars, have appeured for 

payment. 


On the 29th day of January, 1816, 
Joseph H. Windle, assistant 
district paymaster, at Knox- 
ville, and who has been special- 
lv charged with the payment 
of the troops of East Tennessee, 
was authorized to draw bills un 
the paymaster general for 

And on the 22d day of June, 
1816, he was authorized to 
draw for 


300,000 


100,000 
400,060 








$1,550,000 
Mr. Windie’s bills to the amount of 
500,000 dollars have been pain. 


2 ; tar fs 4 D ‘neo 
Recapitulation of the foregoing. 


At the disposal of Mr. Coleman, $300,000 





do. Mr. Searcy, $30,000 
do. Mr. Windle, 400,000 
$1,530,000 


Deducted by way of estimate for bills 
hat may not rave been drawn and 





for funds that may not have been ac- 
tually received, 330,000 
$1,200,000 
ROBERT BREN’, 
P. M. Gen 





STATISTICAL. 
From the National Advocate of August 2. 
CENSUS OF NEW-YORK, ror 1816, 

The census of the inhabitants of the city of 
New-York, taken in April, 1816, returns 44,424 
white male inhabitants, 43,819 white females, 
3,891 male aliens, 3,094 female aliens, 3,198 co- 
loured males, 4,576 coloured females, 228 male 
slaves, 389 female slaves—making, altogether, a 
population of 100,619. The number of tenements 
are above 17,000. 








Total number of females, 51,878 
males, 48,741 

100,619 

Excess of females, 3,157 
Total aliens, 6,985 


Total coloured inhabitants, not slaves, 7,774 
slaves, ° 617 


8,092 





The total number of jurors are 3,193. 





LOUISIANA. 


The choice of a Governor, a Representative to 
Congress, and Members of the State Legislature, 
was made in Louisiana, the Ist, 2d, and 3d inst 
The Senate consists of eight members—the House 
of Representatives of thirty-five, thus elected: 


Counties. No. mem. Counties. No. mem 
Orleans, 7  Nachitoches, 1 
German Coast, 2 Concordia, 1 
Acadia, 2 Quachita, 1 
Ibberville, 2 Opelousas, 5 
La Fourche, 3 Attukupas, 3 
Point Coupee, 1 = Feiliciana, > 
Rapides, 3 

— + eo 





From the Petersburgh Inteltivencer. 
INDIAN GENIUS. 

' Althou. we are not such enthusiasts or ad- 
‘Mirers oi the qualifications of a savage life as the 
‘Secretary of War, yet we have both seen and 
ij heard of such examples of extraordinary talents 
in the aborigines of this country, as cause us to 
' deplore the unhappy fate of the Indian tribes. 
| Perhaps the civilized nations of Europe are not 
| able to produce an individual of the same aston- 
|ishing powers as were exhibited by a young chief 
| of the Sacs, a tribe of Indians who imhabit the 
banks of the Mississippi above the river IlMnois. 
The story of the admirable Crichton, who attract- 
ed the notice of Eurcpe in the sixteenth century, 
is not more remarkable than the following account 
of a young Sac, which account was drawn up by 
a friend of ours, who had an opportunity of being 
in his company for seven or eight days:— 

“ JT was at Frankfort, in the State of Kentucky, 
in December, 1805, when upwards of thirty In- 
dian chiefs, from the nation who resides upon 








the Missouri and the Mississipni, arrived on their 
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way to a visit to President Jefferson. Among 
these chicfs was a young Sac, between seventeen 
and eighteen years of age. It was the first time 
he had_ever been in a white settlement: and pre- 
vious to his coming to St, Louis, had never even 
seen a mortal but the natives of his woods. Iis 
stature was five feet ten and one half inches. ‘Vie 
proportion of his limbs was equal to that of those 
exquisite models of art, which the genius of an- 
tiquity lias left as a standard for modern tasic. 
His complexion and the-skin of his body, althoush 
not so fair as the Gsages, (who are as white as 
the citizens of the United States) were not near 
so dark us the otier Indians. His eyes were en- 
tirely destitute of that dark ferocity which is a 
general cliaracteristic of the Indian tribes. They 
were quick and penetrating, and at the same tune 
had that placid regard which always iascinates 
and attracts atteniion. His fuce, it is true, was 
painted; but even in this he displayed a taste an- 
common to savages: The colours were laid on, 
and blendid togetiier with all tie art and delicacy 
of a theatrical performer. I never beheld a youth 
who seemed so much to realize that picture which 
the pen of Xenophon has drawn of young Cyrus 
wien residing with his grandtatier Astyages. But 
the mental taients of this youthful Sac far sur- 
passed the charms of his person. ‘The astonish- 
ing powers of memory he possessed I discovered 
in the following manner: I was curious to know 


in What manner he would pronounce the words of 


dijicrent languages, and to ascertain What lan- 
guage, of those L understood, the organs of his 
speecis Were best adapted to express. Upon read- 
in, several lines of Englisu, | was surprized to 
fina he repeated the same immediately after me, 
wit out the mistuke of a single word. ‘To deter- 
mire whether this was the effect of memory 
alone, L took up a volume oi the minor Greek 
Poew, and read twenty lines of Bion’s eniteph 
on the death of Adenis. The sonorous melody 
for which this little poem is remarkable, was the 
cause of my selecting it. Ile recited the twenty 


° . . a . 4 
lines after me with an error of only four words. 


This was a specimen of memory which I believe 
few of the best Greek scholors can bo»st, of be- 
ing able to recite twenty lines of Greck verse 
from a single reading. I next read twenty lines 
from the first pastoral of Virgil. He had more 
difficulty in recollecting these. However, after 
several repetitions, he accomplished it. [ now 
made a trial of English poctry, and read the same 
number of lines from the first book of Pope’s 
translation from the Iliad. These he recollected 
after twice reading. The most remarkable cir- 


cumstance was, that he recited all those lines of 


Greck, Latin, and English the next day, without 
any practice in the mean time. The talent he 
possessed for communicating his ideas, as Well.as 
for receiving others, was also extraordinary. Al- 
though he was as much a stranger to the English 
language as the language of the Sacs was foreign 
to me, yet, after the first day, we experienced no 
difficulty in exchanging with each other owr sen- 
taments upon ali subjects. He remained in Frank- 
fort seven or eight days, during which time 1 
made it my business to enjoy exclusively his com- 
pany. The Kentucky Legislature was then in 
session, and there were several.interesting argu- 
ments between Mr. Clay and Mr. Grundy upon 
the policy of bank establishments; but I could 
neither listen te the cloquence of the one, nor 
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the logical reasoning of the other. The conver- 
sation and remarks of this Indian youth, whom 
the God of nature seemed to have inspired, not 
only afforded me more pleasure, but more in- 
| struction. Were I to name any period of my life 
in which T have enjoyed true felicity, 1 should 
have no hesitation in fixing upon those few days 
which I spent in company with this Indian. I 
have seldom met with an artist who had a more 
refined taste, or a more accurate eye in sketching 
the beauties of nature than he had. Although it 
was the month of December, yet the weather was. 
uncommonly dry and mild; and we amused our- 
selves some hours each day in delineating the 
picturesque scenery with which Frankfort was 
surrounded. ‘lhe observations and remarks which 
le made in our walks were such as might have 
been expected from one conversant with the 
works of Poussin Salvator Rosa or Claude de 
Lorraine. ‘Tie interest which I felt for this.ex- 
traordinary youth induced me to make an appli- 
cation to Mr. Jefferson, expressive of my desire, 
that he should be retained in the United States, 
and educated at some respeetable seminary. The 
President was pleased to favour me with an an- 
swer upon the subject, concurring with me in the 
same wish, but stating, tit from the unfortunate 
circunistance of several of the Sacs having died 
on their visit to Washington, it was thought pro- 
per that he and his surviving companions should 
be restored to their native country. Vhey re- 
turned by a different route from Kentucky, so 
that I never had an opportunity of seeing him 
agudn.”? 
REMARKS. 

The account of this Indian, we are of opinion, 
furnishes the best solution as to the means em- 
ployed by young Colburn, the celebrated arith- 
metical prodigy, Who was able to extract square 
and cube root by an instantaneous perception. 
We have seen this boy, and have been present 
at his exhibitions; end we are satisfied that his 
solutions were the result of strength of memory, 
und not instinctive perception. We believe that 
he had previously committed to memory a table 
of the squares and cubes of numbers to a certain 
extent, and by means of this table he performed 
those solutions which appeared so extraordinary 
to spectators. There is no faculty of the mind 
which, particularly in youth, is capable of such 
improvement as the memory; and it ig to be re- 
greticd that more attention is not paid to this in 
education. We are told by Mr. Fnss, a pupil of 
the great Euler, that two of Mr. Euler’s pupils 
who had calculated by memory alone a converging 
series as far as the seventeenth term, and found, 
on comparing the result with written results, that 
they only differed one unit at the fifticth figure ! 
The same writer informs us, that Mr. Euler, in 
order to exercise his little grandson in the €x- 
traction of roots caused him to commit to memory 
a table of the six first powers of all numbers 
from 1 to 100, by which means the boy could 


in the table. The late excellent Governor Page 
followed the same practice with his children, and 
he had one son who, at the age of seven or eight, 
was ‘able to perform the same extrzordinary cal- 
culations by memory as the prodigy Colburn. 
This young man was afterwards unhappily drown- 
ed at Williamsburg, while a student at the col- 
lege of William and Mary. Young-Calburn, we 


* 


| readily answer the root of any number comprised 
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think, excited much more attention in Europe 
than he merited, Professor Stewart has the fol- 
lowing remark regarding him, im his second vo- 
lume upon the mind; “ In some rare anomalous 
cases, a rapidityof judgment in the more com- 
plicated concerns of lite xppears in imaivicuals 
who have had so few opportunities of profiting 
by experience, that it seems, on a superficial 
view, to be the immedizte gift of heaven But 
in all such instances (although a great deal must 
undoubtedly be ascribed to an inexplicable apti- 
tude or predisposition of tie intellectual powers) 
we may be perfectly assured, that every judgment 
of the understanding is preceded by a process of 
reasoning or deduction, whether the individual 
himself be able to recollect it or not. Of this 
I can no more doubt, than I could bring myself 
to believe that the arithmetical prodiry, wiio has, 
of late, so justly attracted the attention of the 
curious, is able to extract square and cube roots 
by an instinctive and instantaneous perception, 
because the process of mental calculation by 
which he is led to the result eludes all his efforts 
to recover it.” ° 

At the end of the volume, Professor Stewart 
has the following note referring to this wrticle :-— 
“ The arithmetical prodigy, alluded to in the 
text, is an American boy, (still, I believe, in J.on- 
don) of whose astonishing powers in performing, 
by a mental process hitherto unexplained, the 
most difficult numerical operations, soiie accounts 
have lately appeared in various literary journals. 
When the sheet containing the reference to this 
note was thrown off 1 entertained the hope of 
having an opportunity, before reaching the end 
of the volume, to ascertain, by person: observa- 
tion, some particulars with respectto him. which 
I thought might throw light on my conclusivis 
concerning the fxculty of Attention in the former 
volume of this work. In this expectation, how- 
ever, I have been disappointed; and have, there- 
fore, only to apologize for having inadvertently 
excited a curiosity, which Lam at present unable 
to gratify.” 

if Professor Stewart had been fortunate enough 
to have been an eye witness to the operations of 
this boy, we are persuaded he would have agreed 
with us, and have attributed to the powers of 
memory what he now supposes was performed by 
a process of “ reasoning or ueduction.” In the 
case of the Sac Indian, it is evident the reciting 
of the Greek, Latin, and English verse was an 
effort of memory alone, and that reasoning or 
deduction had nothing to do in the business. The 
boy Colburn, in like manner, might have had a 
table of the powers of numbers in his memory, 
which enabled him to give ready solutions of 
their roots. 


——2 +o 
From the Boston Yankee of the 2d inst. 
NEW-ENGLAND. 

The sources of our prosperity, unlike those of 
every other innportant section of this country, do 
not consist in the excess of our domestic produc- 
tions over our consumption, We have no valua- 
ble staple to exchange for our foreign importa- 
tions, & to furnish subjects of merchandise for the 
employment of our capital, With a dense and en- 
lightened population, whose habits of life involve 
the artificial wants of refinement, we consume a 
larger proportion of foreign articles than is the 
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average among an equal population in the remain- 
ing sections of our country. ‘The means possessed 
by the middle and southern States to purchase 
their foreign importations, are apparent in the 
excess of their domestic productions. But where 
are they found in New-England? ‘This is a ques- 
tion at this moment of critical importance, when 
a general peace in Europe has enlarged the sphere 
of neutral compctition, or rather when no country 
possesses the advantage of a neutral character. 
The answer is, the sources of our past prosperity 
have been found in commerce; and tive object of 
this inquiry is to ascertain whether those sources 
still remain to us, Whether our prosperity must 
decline, or whether it can be preserved by a new 
direction of our industry. 

Commerce has been emphatically said to be 
the cause of our wealth; it is upon this subject 
that our population has manifested pecular sensi- 
bility, as one more essential to their interests 
than to any other section of the United States. 
With certain modifications, this opinion, we ap- 
srehend, will be found to be correct.—We do 
not mean that the commerce of New-England is 
greater in proportion to its population than that 
of the midale and southern States; at least, so 
far as commerce is understood to mean the capi- 
tal employed in mercantile pursuits. Nor is it 
our opmion that the industry of our people cannot 
be as profitably applied to any other object. We 
only mean that with the present commercial habits 
of the people, we have, proportionally, a greater 
number of persons whose support is absolutely 
dependant on the various employments incident 
to commerce, than are to be found elsewhere in 
the union. And the reason we conccive to be 
found, not in the amount of the commercial cupi- 
tal, but in the manner in which it is employed. 
Much of this capital is invested in shipping, the 
proiits of whieh must be derived from the trans- 
portation of merchandise: and since we have 
none of ourown growth, or, at least, not sufficicnt 
for the employment of a tenth part of our vessels, 
this source of our prosperity is entirely lost, 
cither when commerce is totally inhibited, or 
when the States and countries where such merchan- 
dise is grown decline the use of our shipping for 
its transportation. It is not our object to ascer- 
tuin the comparative injury which different sec- 
tions of the couutry suffer from the interruption 
of trace; it is suflicient for our purpose to know 
that the productiveness of our shipping depends, 
most altogether, on the Jatitude given to the 
American carrying trade. ‘The middle and south- 
ern sections, whose capital is principally employ- 
ed in the production of their steple commodities, 
vould preserve the sources of their weslth in con- 
tinuing the markets for their merchandise, whe- 
ther its carners be Englishmen or Americans. 
The different character of our commercial enter- 
prise from that of the southern States, makes the 
question of prosperity entirely different when ap- 
plied to New-England, from what it is when ap- 
plied to the United States. Perhaps there has 
never been a period of our history, when our pro- 
gress in wealth, and in the general developement 
of our national resources has been more rapid 
than at the present moment. Every article of do- 
mestic growth or manufacture bears an uncom- 
monly high price, and consequently obtains an 
unfailing market; and the amount of this pro- 
duce, in proportion to our growing population, 
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must be greater than at any former period. Ina 
country possessing so many valuable and import- 
ant stapies of our own, there can be no sources 
of property wanted, when heuven is favourabie in 
the season, and the produce obtains a high price 
and a certain market. Such peculiarly is our si- 
tuation at the present moment: while it is certain 
that there never has been a time in the history oi 
our country When a smaller profit accrued to the 
merchant for transportation; or, in other words, 
when the carrying trade was less profitable. 

That period has already arrived, which able poli- 
ticians have predicted; when the great interesis| 
of acriculture are uncommonly prosperous, while | 
the shipping interest is proportionally depressed. 
While the United States possess a monopoly of | 
the most valuable commercial stapics, it is sufli- 
cient for its agricultural interests, that commerce 
is at the same time secure and unlimited. And 
sv far as these productions require the employ- 
ment of our sipping, the merchant cannot fail 
to reap a reasonable profit from its transportation. 
But the extent of our shipping is much greater 
than is adequate for this purpose: it was multi- 
plied to suit the contingency of our neutral cha- 
racter, in transporting the produce of belligerent 
couutries. A general peace has closed thus ave- 
nue to our pursuits, and has given a depression | 
to the snipping interest in proportion to the ex- 
cess it has left unemployed. ‘This reverse is sus- 
tained almost exclusively by New-England, be- 
cause the belligerent carrying trade, was most | 
peculiarly her advantage. What then is to be-| 
come of the shipping interest of Massachusetts ? | 
Will our domestic productions find it empioy-| 
ment? Will the beliigerent carrying trade be | 
restored tous? Or will New-Enyland suffer in| 
her prosperity, unless her commercial capital is 
employed in other pursuits—in agriculture and , 
in manufactures. ‘These are questions of awful 
solicitude at this moment, Which more and more 
attract attention, and every dxy acquire new in- 
terest. 

in order to ascertain whether our domestic pro- | 
ductions will employ the shipping intcrest of this 
country, it becomes important to ascertain the 
amount of our domestic exportations. In 1806, 
these, in all New-England, amounted to 9,594,000 
dollars; in 1807, to 8,958,000 collars. Of these 
more than two thirds were from Massachusetts. 
The years we have selected were those when our 
commerce were most active and unlimited. These 
were the maximum of our domestic exportations, 
and there is little doubt but a large portion of 
this merchandise consisted of articles the growth 
of other States, transported here couast-wise, and 
therefore not to be considered as un article of 
our own growth. Our exports of foreign produc- 
tions in 1806, were 16,295,000 dollars—in 1807, 
15,260,000 dollars, of which Massachusetts had in 
those years respectively, 14,577,000, & 13,926,000 
dollars. Thus it is apparent, that of the shipping 
of New-England, nearly two thirds were employ- 
ed in the transportation of foreign merchandise, 
and of the other third, a very large proportion 
was of the growth of the middle and southern 
States. This then is the answer of the first ques- 
tion, whether our domestic productions will give 
employment to our shipping. 

_ The general peace in Europe, by enabling na- 
tions formerly belligerents to become their own 
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carriers, removes the necessity for employing 
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American shipping for that purpose. It is im- 
possible to ascertain at present what portions of 
that trade the skill and enterprise of our Ameri- 
can seaman may retain; but it is obvious, in losing 
the advantage of neutrality, the principal cause 
of our preference must be done away; and if 
these-reasons were not sufficient. to satisfy us of 
the fact, -it is abundantly proved by the general 
complaint of our ship owners, that there is hardly 
4 voyage now made to any part of the world, 
which does not involye a loss to the owners. 
from such causes of depression relief is sought 
in the anticipation of future hostilities. Notwith- 
standing the ‘ bulwark’ is triumphant, and no 
longer struggling for her existence: and Bona- 
parte is become a harmless prisoner, while the 
Bourbons wield his tremendous sceptre with the 
impotence of an infant playing with the spear oi 
Achilles; notwithstanding Austria is stiil inde- 
pendent, and the Russian capital has ceased to 
dread the fate of Moscow, our merchants are 
desirous of continenta) hostilities, with scarcely 
less avidity than when the French emperor threat- 
ened the Austrian cupital with one army, and the 
independence of England with another. This 
sentiment excites no surprise from merchants, 
whose political feclings in every country and in 
every age have always been graduated on the 
scale of their commercial interest. But it is at 
least doubtful whether, for several years to come, 
such a war will happen in Europe; and if it should 
happen, this doubt is still stronger, whether Ame- 
ricuns will be suffered to reap the benefits of neu- 
trality. It is*true, that one of the great enemies 
of our trade will not be able to renew his aggres- 
sions; but it is also true that the power of the 
other has been immensely augmented by a course 
of events which has made her the arbitress of 
Furope. The British orders of council were not 


|| te occasional policy of a moment; the principles 


which produced them are as permanent and in- 
herent a part of her belligerent system, as the 


| preservation of her maritime ascendancy. The 


aule pretence of retaliation may indeed be wanted 
in a new War, but that government has no more 
difhculty in selecting pretences for the policy she 
may adopt than she has in finding sumpletons to 
be duped by them. Indeed it has sometimes hap- 


; pened in the correspondence of her ministers 


with those of our own country, that they have 
thought these pretences too preposterous to be 
treated with gravity, and candidly admitted the 
obvious ground of her policy was that she sheuld 
participate in tie benefits of our neutrality. 

$n the letter* of Messrs. Munroe and Pinckney, 
announcing the treaty they had formed with the 
British commissioners on the 3ist of December, 
1806, occurs this remarkable passage; the more 
remarkable from the fact that the British com- 
missioners (lords Holland and Auckland) were 
personally favourable to the United States; and 
were appointed under the, Fox administration, of 
all others the most favourable to the adjustment 
of our difterences. “ The eleventh article,” says 
the letter, “ regulates the great question of our 
commerce with enemies” colonies, the interrup- 
tion of which was one of the principal causes of 
the late difference between the two countries. 
The British commissioners are desirous of bur- 
dening the intercourse with several severe restric- 


* Dated January 3, 1907, See American State Papers, vol. 6. 
p. 67, 
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tions, to place, az they did not hesitate to state, 
their own merchants on an equal fovting in the great 
markets of the continent, with those of the United 
States. With that view, and to settle all ques- 
tions concerning the contrariety of the voyage, 
they proposed that all articles of West-India pro- 
duce should be stored in the United States for 
the term of one month, be transported thence to 
Europe m another ship from that in which they 
were, brought, and be likewise subjected to a 
duty of at least four per cent. on re-exportation.” 
Here then is the true history of the rule of 756, 
as it was called. 1’ give to English merchants the 
full advantage of our neutrality; this is the true 
cause, candidly avowed by an honest statesman, 
of that interpolated principle of the Jaw of nu- 
tions, that neutrals should be allowed with ene- 
mies in a time of war, only their customary com- 
merce in a time of peace. And this was the rea- 
son why our vessels were required to come to 
America, instead of proceeding directly to Eu- 
rope with colonial produce, under the pretence 
of neutralizing the property, when by the laws 
of nations never before disputed, enemies’ pro- 
perty was neutralized by the single fact of a bona 
tide purchase. But this restriction was soon found 
not sufficient to produce a fair competition by the 
British merchants, and therefore arose at different 
times the principles, that such property must be 
exported in a different ship, then by a different 
owner, and, finally, that it must also be landed 
and stored in this country. And this was done 
with the avowed pretence of giving English mer- 
chants an equal share with our own. 

We have bestowed some time upon this extract, 
because it shows the policy Great Britain in- 
tends to practise hereafter; the expcericnce of the 
last war has shown her precasely the measure she 
must adopt to prevent our neutrality from gaining 
an advantage over her, and in another war she 
will apply them at once without any of the bung- 
ling experiments she progressively, and, at first, 
unsuccessfully made. The conclusion of the whole 
experiment was, that the only way to exclude our 
successful competition was, as by her orders in 
council, to prohibit our trade with ler enemies 
altogether, unless by the way of England, and 
by means of a license furnished to us at her own 

rice. Such will be the case with the New-Eng- 
fund carrying trade hereafter, unless the power 
of the union is adequate to protect our rights. 
And when their importance to our sectional pros- 
perity is considered, at least to the mercantile 

art of our people, will not future historians re- 
ject the fact, as too incredible for his purpose, 
that the war which was waged in opposition to 
such aggressions was advocated by the south, and 
opposed by the north; was supported by farmers, 
and resisted by the merchants, and was delibe- 
rately declared to be unjust, wicked, and op- 
pressive, by the government of a State depend- 
ing upon commerce for its properties, and of 
whose immense capital nearly three fourths were 
employed in the carrying trade? 

We shall finish our obseryations on this subject 
in another paper. 





MAMMOTH CAVE. 
Description of the Great Cave in Warren County, 
Kentucky. 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman resident in 
the Western Country to his friend in this County, 
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giving an account of an excursion into Ken- 

tucky in the fall of last year—dated Marietta, 

(Ohio)April 4, 1816. 

“ The country for aconsiderable distance round 
the cave is not mountainous, yet broken and ro}- 
ling.—It was seven in the evening when J reached 
the hospitable mansion of Mr. Miller, (the over- 
seer of Messrs. Wilkins and Gratz, in whose 
land the cave opens) who met me at the gate, 
und, as he anticipated my object, bade me wel- 
come to all his house aftorded. : 

During the evening, Mr. Miller made arrange- 
ments for my visiting the cave next morning, by 
procuring me two guides, lamps, &c. 1 could 
hardly rest during the night, so much had my cu- 
riosits been excited by my host’s account of the 
 regulur confusion” in this subterrancous world. 

At eight in the morning, [left the house in com- 
pony with my guides, taking with us two large 
lamps, 2compuss, and something for refreshments; 
and entered the cave about 60 rods from the house, 
down through a pit 40 feet deep, and 120 in cir- 
cumference, at the bottom of which isa fine spring 
of water. When at the bottom of this pit, you 
are at the entrance of the cave, which opens te 
thenorth, and is from 40 to 59 teet high, and about 
50 in width, for upwards of 40 rods, when it isnot 
more than 10 fect wide and 5 fect high. How- 
ever, this continues but a short distance, when it 
expands to 3U or 40 feet in width, and is about 20 
in height for about one mile, until vou come to the 


first hoppers, where salt-petre is manufactured. 


Thence itis about 40 feet in width and 60 in height 
to the second hoppers, two miles from the entrance. 
‘The loose limestone has been laid up into kand- 
some Walls, on cither side, almost the whole dis- 
tance from the entrance to the second hoppers. The 
road is hard, and us smooth asa flug pavement. 
The walls of the cavern are perpendicular in 
every passage that I traversed; the arches are re- 
gular inevery part, and have bid defiance even to 
earthquakes. One of my guides informed me, he 
was at the second hoppers in 1812, with several 
workmen, when those lieavy shocks came on which 
were so severely felt in thiscountry. He said that 
about five minutes before the shock a heavy 
runibling noise was heard coming out of the cave 
like a mighty wind; that when that ceased, the 
rocks crucked, and all appeared to be going ina 
moment to final destruction. However, no one 
was injured, although large rocks fell in some 
purts of the cave. 

As you advance into the cave, the avenue leads 
from the second hoppers, west, one mile; then S. 
W. to the “chief city,” which is six miles from 
the entrance. This avenue is from 60 to 100 feet 
in height, and about the same in width, the whole 
distance after you leave the second hoppers until you 
come to the cross roads, or chief city, and is near- 
ly upon a level; the flooror bottom being covered 
with loose lime-stone and salt-petre earth. When I 
reached this immense area, (chief city,) which 
contains upwards of eight acres, without a single 
pillar to support the arch, which is entire over the 
whole, 1 was struck dumb with astonishment. 

I can give you but a faint idea of this chief city. 
Nothing under heaven can be more sublime and 
grand that this place, covered with one solid arch: 
at least 100 feet high, and to all appearance en- 
tire. 

After entering the chief city, I perceived five 
large avenues leading out of it, from 60 to 100 
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feet in width, and from 40 to 80 in height. The 
wails (all of stone) are arched, and are from 49 to 
8U feet perpendicular height, before the arch com- 
mences. 

The first which I traversed, after cutting ar- 
rows on the stones under our feet pointing to the 
mouta of the cave, (in fact we did this at the en- 
trance of every avenue, that we should not be at 
any ioss for the way out on our return) was one 
that led us in a southerly direction for more than 
two miles. We then left it, and took another, 
that led us east, then north, for more than two 
miles further; and at last in our windings, were 
brought out by another avenue into the chief city 
again, after traversing different avenues for more 
than five miles. 

We rested ourselves for a few minutes on some 
lime-stone slabs near the centre of this gloomy 
area, and after having refresiied us and trimmed 
our lamps, we took our departure a second time, 
through an avenue almost north, and parrallel 
with. the avenue leading from the chief city to the 
mouth of the cave, which we continued for up- 
wards of two miles, when we entered the second 
city. This is covered with one arch nearly 200 
feet high in the centre, and very similar to the 
chief city, exceptin the number of avenues leading 
from it—this having but two. 

We passed tirough it over a very considerable 
rise in the centre, and descended through an ave- 
nue which bore, to the east about 300 rods, when 
we came upon a third area, about 200 fect square 
and fifty in height, which had a pure and delight- 
ful stream of water issuing from the side of the 
wall about 30 feet high, and which fell upon some 
broken stone, and was afterwards entirely lost to 
our view. After passing this beautiful sheet of wa- 
ter a few yards, we came to the end of this passage. 

We then returned about 100 vards, and enter- 


ed a small avenue (over a considerable mass of 


stone) to our right, which carried us south, 
through an uncommonly black avenue, sourething 
more than a mile, when we ascended a very sicep 
hill about 60 yards, which carricd us within the 
walls of the fourth city, which is not inferior to the 
second, having an arch that covers at Least six acres. 
In this last avenue, the further end of which must 
be four miles from the chief city, and ten from the 
mouth of the cave, are upwards of twenty large 
piles of salt-petre earth on one side of the avenue, 
and broken lime stone heaped up on the other, 
evidently the work of human hands. 

I had expected from the course of my needle, 
that this avenue would have curried us round to 
the chief eity; but was sadly disappointed when I 
found the enda few hundred yards from the fourth 
city, which caused us to retrace our steps; and 
not having been so particular in marking the en- 
trances of the different avenues as 1 ought, we 
were very much bewildered, and once completely 
lost for fifteen or twenty minutes. 

_At length we found our way, and weary, and 
faint, entered the chief city at 10 at night. How- 
ever, as much fatigued as I was, I determined to 
explore the cave as long as my lights held out. 

We now entered the fifth and last avenue from 
the chief city, which carried us southeast about 
900 yards, when we entered the fifth city, whose 
arch covers upwards of four acres of level ground 
strewed with broken lime stone. 
uncommon size, with brands of cane lying around 
‘hem, are interspersed throughout this city. 
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Wecrossed over to the opposite side, and en- 
tered an avenue that carried us east about 250 
rods, when, finding nothing interesting in this 
passage, we turned back, und crossed amassy pile 
of stone in the mouth of a large avenue, which I 
noticed, but a few yards from this last mentioned 
city, as we came out of it. After some difficulty 
in passing over this mass of lime-stone, we enter- 
ed a large avenue, whose walls were the most per- 
fect of any that we saw, running alinost due south 
for 500 rods, and very level and straight, with an 
elegantarch. When at the end of this avenue, and 
while I was sketching a plan of the cave, one of 
my guides, who had been sometime grouping 
among the broken stone, calleu out, requesting 
me to follow him. 

I gathered up my papers and compass, and af- 
ter giving my guide, who sat with me, orders to 
remain where he was until we returned, and 
morcover, to keep his lamp in good order, I fol- 
lowed after the first, who had entered a vertical 
passage, just large enough toadmit hisbody. We 
continued to step from, one stone to another, until 
at last, after much difficulty from the smallness of 
the passage, which is about 40 feet in height, we 
entered upon the side of achamber at least, 1800 
feet in circumstance, and whose arch is about 150 
fect high in the centre —After having marked 
arrows (pointing downwards) upon the slabstones 
around the little passage through which we had 
ascended, we walked forward nearly to the centre 
of this area. 

It was past midnight when I entered this cham- 
ber of eternal darkness, “where all things are 
hush’d and nature’s self lies dead.” J must ac- 
knowledge I felt a shivering horror at my situa- 
tion, when I looked back upon the different ave- 
hues through which I had passed since I entered 
the cave at eight in the morning; and at that 
“time o’night when church-yards groan,” to be 
buried several miles in the dark recesses of this 
awful cavern—the grave perhaps, of thousands of 
human beings—gave meno very pleasant sensa- 
tions. With the guide who was now with me, I 
took the only avenue leading from this chamber, 
and traversed it for the distance of a mile ina 
southerly direction, when my lamps forbid my 
going further, as they were nearly exhausted. 
The avenue, or passage, was as large as any that 
we had entered, and how far we might have tra- 
velled, had our lights held out, is unknown, It is 
supposed by all who have any knowledge of this 
cave that Green River, a strcam navigable several 
hundred miles, passes over 3 branches of this cave, 

It was nearly one o’clock at night when we de- 
scended “ the passage of the chimney,” as it is cal- 
led, to the guide whom I left seated on the rocks. 
He was quite alarmed at our long absence, and 
was heard by us a long time before we reached 
the passage to descend to him, hallooing with all 
his might, fearing we had lost our track in the 
ruins above. 

Very near the vertical passage, and not far from 
where I had left my guide sitting, I found some 


very beautiful specimens of soda, which I brought ~ 


out with me. 

We returned over piles of salt-petre earth & fire 
beds, out of one avenue into another, until at last, 
with great fatigue and a;dim light, we. entered 
the walls of the chief city ; where, for the last time, 
we trimmed our lamps, and entered the spacious 
avenue that carried us to the second hoppers. ~ 


~ 
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I found, when in the last-mentioned large ave- 
hue or upper chamber, many curiosities, such as 
Glauber salts, as np salts, flint, yellow ochre, spar 
of different kinds, and some petrifactions; which 
1 brought out, together with the mummy which 
was found at the second hoppers. We happily ar- 
rived at the mouth of the cave about three in the 
morning, nearly exhau:te! and worn down with 
nineteen hours’ continued fatigue. 

1 was near fainting on leaving the cave and in- 
haling the vapid air of the atmosphere, after hav- 
ing so long breathed the pure air which is occa- 
sioned by the nitre of the cave. The pulse beat 
stronger when in the cave, but not so fast as when 
upon the surface. 

I have described to you hardly one half of the 
cave, as the avenues betwcenthe mouth of the 
cave and the second hoppers have not been named. 
There is a passage in the main avenue, about 6U 
rods from the entrance, like that of a trap door. 
By sliding aside a larye flat stone, you can descend 
16 or 18 feet in avery narry defile, where the pas- 
sage comes upon a level, and winds about in such 
a manner as to pass under the main passage with- 
out having any communicetion with it; and at last 
opens into the main cave by two large passages 
just beyond the second hoppers. It is called the 
Glauber-sult room,” from salts of that kind being 
found there —There is also the sick room, the but 
room, and the flint room—all of which are large 
and some of them quite long. The last that I 
shall mention is a very winding avenue which 
branches off at the second hoppers, and runs west 
and southwest, for more than two miles. ‘This is 
called the “haunted chamber,” from the echo of 
the sound made in it. The arch of this avenue is 
very beautifully incrusted with limestone spar ; 
and in many places the columns of spar are truly 
elegant, extending from the ceiling to the floor. 
I discovered it. this avenue a very high dome, in 
or near the centre of the arch, apparently 50 feet 
high, hnng in rich drapery, festooned in the most 
fanciful manner for 6 or 8 fvet from the hangings, 
and in colours the most rich and brilliant. 

The columns of spur and the stalactites in this 
chamber are extremely romantic in their appear- 
ance, with the reflection of one or two lights. 
There is achair formed of this spar, called “ Wil- 
Fins’s armed chur,” whichis very large, and stands 
in the centre of the avenue, and is encircled with 
many smaller ones. Columns of spar fluted, and 
studded with knobs of spar and stalactites ; dra- 
pry of various colours, superbly festooned, and 

ung in the most graceful manner; are shown with 
the greatest brilliancy from the reflection of 
Jamps. 
A part of the “haunted chamber” is digcetly over 
the Bat-room, which passes under the “haunted 
chamber,” without having any connexion with it. 
My guide led me into a very narrow defile on the 
left side of this chamber, and about 100 yards 
from “* Wilkine’s armed chair,” over the side of a 
smooth lime stone rock, 10 or 12 feet, which we ff 

assed with much precaution ; for, had we, 'ipped 

m our hold, we had gone to “thai bourne 
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whence no traveller returns,” if I may judge from 
4 cataract of water, whose dismal sound we heard | 
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and from 10 to 18 high, for more thana mile, The 
air was pure and delightful in this as well as in 
other parts of the cave. At the further part of 
this avenue, we came upon a reservoir of water 
very clear and delightful to the taste, apparently 
having neither injet nor outlet. 

Within afew yards of this reservoir of water, on 
the right hand of the cave, there is an avenue, 
which leads to the north west. We had entered 
it but about 40 feet, when we came to several co- 
lumns of the most brilliant spar, 60 or 70 feet in 
height, and almost perpendicular, which stand in 
basons of water, that comes trickling down their 
| sides, then passes off silently from the busons and 
‘enters the cavities of stone without being seen 
; again. These columns of spar and the basons 
| 





they rest in, fur splendour and beauty, surpass 
| every similar work of art eversaw. We passed 
by these columns, and entered a small, but beau- 
tiful chamber, whose walls were about 20 feet 
apart, and the arch not more than 7 high, white 
as white-wash could have made it; the floor was 
level as far as I explored it, which was not a great 
dis ance, as I found many pit holes in my path, 
tiiat appeared to have been lately sunk, and which 
induced me to return. 

We returned by the beautiful pool of water, 
which is called the “pool of Clitortus,” after the 
“ Fono Ciitorius” of the classics, which was so 
pure and delightful to the taste, that after drink- 
ing of it, a person had no longer a taste for wine. 
On our way back to the narrow defile, I had some 
difficulty in keeping my lights, fur the Buts were 
so numerous and continually in our faces, that it 
was next to impossible to get along in safety. I 
brought this trouble on myself by my own want of 
forethought ; for as we were moving on, I noticed 
a large number of these Bats hanging by their hind 
legs to the arch, which was not above 12 inches 
higher than my head. I took my cane and gave 
a sweep, the whole length of it, when down they 
fell; but soon, like so many imps, they tormented 
us till we reached the narrow defile, when they 
left us. We returned by “ Wilkins’s arm chair,” 
and back to the secund hoppers. It was .t this 
place, I found the Mummy which I before alluded 
to, where it had been placed by Mr. Wilkins, from 
another part of the cave, for preservation. — It is 
a female, about 6 feet in height, and so perfectly 
dried as to Weigh but 20 pounds when I found it— 
the hair on the back part of the head is rather 
short, and of a sandy lhue—the top of the head is 
bald—the eyes sunk inthe head—the nose, or that 
part which is cartilaginous, is dried down to the 
bones of the face—the lips are dried away, and 
discovered a fine set of teeth, white asivory. The 
hands and feet are perfect even to the nails, and 
very delicate like those of a young person; but 
the teeth are worn as much asa person’s at the 
age of fifty. 

She must have been some personage of high dis- 
tinction, if we may judge from the order in. which 
she was burricd. Mr. Wilkins informed me, she 
was first found by some labourers, while digging 
salt-petre earth, ina part of the cave about 5 miles 
from the entrance, buricd 8 feet deep between 





ata very considerable distance im this pit, and 
nearly under us. However, we crossed in safety, 


four lime-stone slabs, and in the posture she ts ex- 
hibited in the drawing I sent you. ([Seated, the 


clinging fast to the wall, and winding down under jj knees brought close to the body, which is erect, 


the. “haunted chumber,” and through a very nar- 
raw passage for 50 or 40 yards, when our eourse 


the hands clasped and laid upon the stomach, the 
head upright.] She was muffled up, and covere 


was west, and the passage 20 or 30 feet in width, 
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with a number of garments made of a species of 
wild hemp & the bark of a willow, which formerly 
grew-in Kentucky. The cloth is ofa curious tex- 
ture and fabric, made up in the form of blankets or 
winding sheets, with very handsome borders. Bay's 
of different sizes were found by her side, made of 
the same cloth, in which were deposited her jewels, 
beads, trinkets and implements of industry, all 
which are very great curiosities, being different 
from any thing of the Indian kind ever found in 
this country. Among the articles was a musical 
instrument, made in two picces of cane, put to- 
gether something like the double flageolet, and 
curiously interwoven with clegant feathers—she 
had likewise by her a bowl of uncommon work- 
manship, and a vandyke made of feathers, very 
beautiful. 

My friend, Mr. Wilkins, gave me the Mummy, 
which I brought away, together with her apparel, 
jewels, music, &c.” { Worcester Spy. 

— 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser and Repertory 


ALI PASIIA. 


It is said that disputes have arisen with Turkey 
respecting our possession of the Seven Islands, 
which are coveted by the warlike Pasha of Alba- 
nia, Ali, whose increasing power and wealth give 
him great infinence with the Ottoman government. 
The fellowing brief account of this ambitious 
chief may be acceptible to our readers: 

Ali was borne at lepellene, a small town in the 
interior of Albania. His father held the rank of 


any extensive power; and he died when Ali was 
only fifteen. In a district so turbulent, and filled 
with hostile and warlike leaders, the young chief 
was necessarily placed in a very critical situation. 
He is himself accustomed to boast, that he began 
his fortune with sixty paras and a musket; and 
an Albanian, who attended a late enlightened tra- 
veller, (Mr. Hobhouse) declared, that he remem- 
bered to have seen Ali with his jacket out at el- 
bows. Ali was, ere long, driven from Tepellene, 
his native place, and wes abandoned by almost 
every follower. A plan was next formed for his 
destruction, by the inhabitants of Gardiki, a neigh- 
bouring town, and for this purpose they surround- 
ed, in the night time, a village where he had 
taken refuge. Ali escaped through a garden; but 
his mother and sister fell into the hands of the 
Gardikiotes, and were treated with every species 
of indignity; wrongs for which he «afterwards 
took a dreadful vengeance. His address and ac- 
tivity enabled him gradually to repair his for- 
tunes. He insinuated himself into the favour of 
Coul Pasha, then the principal chief of Albania, 
whose daughter he at length married. Having 
thus been able to collect some followers, he suc- 
ceeded in surprising his present capital, Joannina, 
and in prevailing upon the Porte to recognize 
him as Pasha of that important district. From 
this time he took the lead aniong the Albanian 
chiefs, employing sometimes force, sometimes 
money, and sometimes treachery, to increase his 
authority, and add to the extent of his dominions. 
Phe most formidable adversaries with whom Ali 
had to contend, were the Suliotes; a people 
placed in the southern extremity of Albania. 
They inhabit an almost inaccessible range of 
mountains, beneath whose gloomy shade winds a 
river, which Dr. Holland conjectures, on very 
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plausible grounds, to be the Acheron of the an- 
cients: the strength of their native bulwarks, their 
passion for war and contempt-of death, made 
them the terror of Albania, which they frequently 
invaded ; while no foreign power had ever ven- 
tured to scale the tremendous barriers by Which 
they were guarded. ~ Ali at length succeeded, 
partly by force, and partly by bribery, in gaining 
the passes which led into their country; and the 
whole nation, after a furious resistance, was Tre- 
duced to subjection, and partly extirpated. In 
1811 and 1812 Ali attacked and defeated the 
Pushas of Berat and Delvino, by which means he 
gained possession of some of the finest parts of 
Albania, and a population of between two and 
300,000 souls. ‘Tepellene, his native place, now 
fell into his hands; and now also it was that he 
obtained the means of inflicting signal vengeance 
on Gardiki. With his accustomed duplicity, he 
pretended a compiléte oblivion of all grounds of 
resentment, until he had surrounded and enciosed 
the city with his troops; when upwards of 709 of 
those inhabitants who were supposed to have been 
most deeply involved in the ancient guilt, were 
dragged into a large khan near the city, and 
bound together with cords. On a signal given by 
Ali, the Albaman soldiery, who were stationed om 
the walls of the khan, began a discharge of mus- 
ketry, which continued until the destruction of” 
the whole seven hundred was completed. It 
scems impossible to define, with perfect precision, 
either the extent of Ali’s dominions, or the de- 
gree of authority which he possesses. Even with. 
in Albania, the Pachalic of Scutari remains still 
independent. ‘The tract over which he bears 
sway is bounded on the north by an irregular line, 
extending from Durazzo to the Gulph of Sualoni- 
ca, it compreliends the mountainous district of 
Macedonia, nearly the whole of Thessuly, and a 
wreat part of Lavidia. On-the eastern side, he is 
kept in check by Ismael Bey, who possesses an 
authority as independent over the plains of Ma- 
cedonia. In Albania his power is almost absolute ; 
and while little regard is paid to the Imperial fir- 
man, @ letter with the signature of Ali commands 
implicit obedience. The Albanians are enthusiasti- 
cally attached to him; they view him as a Native 
sovereign; they admire the energy of his charac- 
ter, and when they hear of any other chief, com- 
monly remark, that, “he has not a head like 
Ali.” In the relations between Ali and the court 
of Constantinople, mutual fear has hitherto pre- 
served an outward good understanding. The 
progress of this enterprising chief has bcen long 
viewed with jealousy and alarm; but the Porte 
was never in a condition to hazard driving-him 
into open rebellion. 1: has been found prudent, 
therefore, to invest hin, by tis firman, with the 
government of those provinces which the sword 








had already placed in his possession. Ah, on the 
other hand, pays an outward deference to the 
Porte, and remits to it some portion of the reve~ 
nue which he collects. He has also uniformly 
supported that power with nearly his whole force, 
against the foreign enemies with which it had te 
contend, 


“The diet of the Arabian tribes in Persia, is 
more frugal than that of any other of the inhabi- 
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tants of that kingdom: it consists chiefly of dates... © » 


But what others would consider a hardship, habit, 
with them, has converted into enjoyment; 
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Arab deems no food more delightful, than that 
upon which he lives. Some years ago, a woman, 
belonging to one of the Arab families, settled at 
Abushcher, and had gone to England with the 
children of a British resident of that place. When 
she returned, all crowded around her to hear her 
report of the country she had visited —She des- 
cribed the roads, the carriages, the horses, the 
wealth and the splendour of the cities, and highly 
cultivated state of the country. 

“ Her audience were full of envy at the condi- 
tion of Englishmen, and were on the point of re- 
tiring with that impression, when the woman hap- 
pened to add, that the country she had visited on- 
ly wanted one thing tomake it delightful. “ What 
is that ? was the gencral reply: ‘it has not a date 
trec in it,” said she, “1 never ceased to look for 
one, all the time 1 was there, but I looked in 
vain.” The sentiments of the Arabs who had 
listened to her were, in an instant, changed by 
this information. It was no longer envy, but pity, 
which they felt for men who were condemned to 
live in a country where there were no date trees 

[-Malcom’s Persia. 
— 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Srpney, July 8. 
Government and General Orders— Civil department. 


An anxious desire to render the discoveries in 
the lately explored country to the westward of 
the Blue Mountains, as complete and important to 
the mother country, and the present colony, us the 
means within his power would enable him, having 
induced his excellency the governor, whilst at 
Bathurst, to instruct Mr. Evans to proceed from 
thence and pursue his discoveries as much farther 
westward as his means of carrying provisions, the 
nature of the country through which he should 
pass, and the unforeseen occurrences, to which as 
a traveller, in an unexplored country, he might be 
exposed, would permit; and Mr. Evans having re- 
turned, with the persons who attended him, all 
safe, his excellency desires to lay the following 
brief account, extracted from his Journal and Re- 
port of this Tour before the Public as a conti- 
nuation of his former Tour, which appeared in the 
Sidney Gazette, of the 12th of February, 1814. 

On the 13th of May Mr. Evans commenced his 
Tour of Discovery, and on the 2d of June, finding 
his provisions would not enable him to proceed fur- 
ther, he began to retrace his course back to Ba- 
thurst, where he arrived on the 12th ult. having 
been absent thirty-one days. In the course of 
this Tour Mr. Evans has been so fortunate as to 
travel over a vast number of rich and fertile val- 
lies, with successions of hills well covered with 
good and useful timber, chiefly the stringy bark 
and the pine, and the whole country abounding 
with ponds and gullies of fine water; he also fell 
in with a large river, which he conceives would 
become navigable for boats at the distance of a few 
days travelling along its banks: from its course 
he conjectures that it must join its waters with 
those of the Macquarie River; and little doubt 
can be entertained that their joint streams must 
form a navigable river of very considerable size. 
At a distance of about sixty miles from Bathurst, 
Mr. Evans discovered a number of hills, the points 
of which ended in perpendicular heads, from 
thirty to forty feet high, of pure lime-stone of a 

misty grey colour—At this place, and also 
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throughout the general course of the journey, 
kangaroos, emues, ducks, &c. were seen in great 
numbers, and the new river, to whicli: Mr. Evang 
ave the name of the Lachlan, abounds with fish; 
although, from the coldness of the season, he was 
not able to catch any of them.—tIn the course of 
thistour Mr. Evans also discovered a very unusual 
and extraordinary production, the proper or Sci- 
entific name of which cannot at present be assign. 
ed to it. It possesses much of the sweetness and 
flavor of manna, but is totally different in its ap. 
pearance, being very white, and having a roundish, 
irregular surface, not unlike the rough outside of 
contectioners, comfits, & of the size of the largest 
hail stones. Mr. Evans does not consider it to be 
the production of any insect, tree, or vegetabic of 
the country; and from hence the most probable 
conjecture appears to be, that itis a production of 
the sume nature with that which is found in Ara. 
bia, and there cailed “ Wild Honey,” or “the 
Almighty’s Sugar Plumbs,” and there supposed 
to bea dew. Where this substance was found 
most plentiful, Mr. Evans saw the kangaroo in im- 
mense flocks, und wild fowl equally cbundant. 


The natives appeared more numerous than at 7 


Bathurst; but so very wild, and apparently so 
much alarmed at the sight of white men, that he 
could not induce them to come near, or to hold 
any intercourse whatever with him. 

At the termination of the tour, Mr. Evans sawa 
good icvel country, of a most interesting appear- 
ance, and a very rich soil; and he conceives that 
there is no barrier to prevent the travelling fur- 
ther westward to almost any extent that could be 
desired. He states that the distance travelled by 
him on this occzsion was 142 measured miles out; 
which, with digressions to the southward, made 
the total distance 155 miles from Bathurst :—He 
adds at the same time, that having taken a more 
direct line back to Bathurst than that by which 
univ 115 
miles; and ise observes, that a good road may be 
mide all that Jength without any considerable 
difficulty, there not being more than three hiils 
which may not be avoided. 

From the entire tenor of Mr. Evans’s narrative 
of this tour, it appears that the country over which 
he passed has even exceeded the country lesding 
to and surrounding Bathurst, in richness, fertility, 
and all the other valuable objects for the suste- 
nance of a numerous population. 

Before closing the present account, the Gover- 
nor desires to observe that having accidentally 
omited some particulars of his own tour, which, 
he had meant to remark on, he avails himself 
of the present occasion to notice them. 

When the Governor arrived at Bathurst on the 
4th of May he found there three Native men and | 
six children, standing with the working party; 
they appeared much alarmed, but particularly at 
the horses—but this soon ceased, and they became 
quite familiar, eating whatever food was offered 
them, and appearing very proud of some little ar- 
ticles of dress which were. given them. Fre-. 
quently during the Governor’s stay at Bathurst, © 
small parties of men and boys came in, and they , 
always got meat and some articles of slop clothing © 
and tomahawks, which latter seemed to be highly 
prized by them.—These Natives are in appearance 
very like those of Sidney, though rather better,’ 
looking and stronger made ; some of them were 4 
blind of one eye, though not always on the same- 
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side. Their language being altogether dissimilar 
to that of the natives of this part of the country, 
it was impossible to learn whether their being thus 
blinded, was the result of any established custom 
amongst them, or merely accidental; the proba- 
bility is however, that it is intentional, whatever 
might be the cause. <A native who attended the 
governor from this side of the mountains, was 
much alarmed at the appearance of the stranger 
natives. But afterwards perceiving that they did 
not attempt to injure him, he endeavoured to hold 
g'conversation with them : their languages, however 
appeared totally different, neither party seeming 
to understand a single word spoken by the other. 

Those men were covered with skins of different 
animals, neatly sewed together, and wore the fur 
side inwards; on the outer or skin-side they had 
curious devices wrought. ‘The Governor observ- 
ed on one of these dresses or cloaks as regularly 


formed a St. George’s Cross, as could be made, 


though he could not connect that circumstance 
with any other which might lead to the assigning 
it to a religious ceremony. ‘The manner of form- 
ing these figures, must be by the throwing up a 
slight part of the skin with a sharp instrument, 
round the outlines of the figure. They appeared, 
judging from the neatness of the sewing and work 
on their cloaks, to have made some little advance 
to civilization and comfort, beyond what the na- 
tives of this part of the country have done. In 
other respects they seem to be perfectly harm- 
less and inoffensive, and by no means warlike or 
savage, few of them having any weapons whatever 
with them, but merely astone axe which they use 
for cutting steps for themselves to climb up trees 
by, in the pusuit of the little animals which they 
live upon. 

These natives never brought any of their fe- 
maies with them on their visits to Bathurst; and 
the governor had accidentally, in the course of 
one of his excursions from thence, an opportu- 
nity of sceing one of them; she was blind of the 
left eye, wanted all her teeth, and was altogether 
one of the most wretched looking old creatures 
that could be possibly imagined, composed mere- 
ty of skin and bone. 

Tuc Governor, on his return over the King’s 
Table Island, had much gratification in beho!d 
ing a cataract of immense height, which falls 
over a precipice little short of 1,000 feet down 
into the Prince Regent’s Glen, forming one of the 
most stupendous and grand sights that perhaps 
the world can afford. ‘This cataract having been 
discovered by four gentlemen of the Governor’s 
party, his excellency has been pleased to give it 
the name of one of them, by calling it “ The 
€ampbell Catsract.” 

By command of his excellency the Governor. 

J.T. CAMPBELL, Sec’y. 

— > y oe 
A Sketch of the History of Sugar, in the early times, 
and through the middle aves. By W. Falconer, 

M.D. Fr. RK. S. 


The use of sugar is probably of high, though 
not remote antiquity, as no mention of it is made, 
as far as I can find, in the sacred writings of the 
6ld Testament.* The conquests of Alexander 


* Since writing the above, I have observed that the sweet cane is 
mentioned in two places of Scripture, and in both as an article of 
mevehamdise, It hot seem to have been the produce of Judea, 
as it is spuken of as coming from a far country. Isaiah, chap. xliii. 
ver.24, Jeremiah, chap. vi. ver,20. It is worthy of remark, that 
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seem to have opened the discovery of it.to the 
western parts of the world. 

Nearchus, his admiral, (A. C. 325) found the 
sugar cane in the East-Indies, as appears from 
his account of it, quoted by Strabo. It is not, 
however, clear, from what he says, that any art 
was used in bringing the juice of the cane to the 
consistence of sugar. 

Theophrastus, who lived not long after, (A. C. 
303) seems to have had some knowledge of su- 
gar, at least of the cane from which it was pre- 
pared. In enumerating the different kinds of 
honey, he mentions one that is found in reeds, 
which must have been meant of some of those 
kinds which produce sugar. 

Eratosthenes, also, (A.C 223) is quoted by 
Strabo, as speaking of the roots of large reeds 
found in India, which were sweet to the taste 
both when raw and when boiled. 

The next author, in point of time, that makes 
mention of sugar, is Varro, (A. C. 68) who, in a 
fragment quoted by Isidorus, evidently alludes to 
this substance. He describes it as a fluid, pressed 
out from reeds of a large size, which was sweeter 
than honey. 

Dioscorides, (A. C. 35) speaking of the differ- 
ent kinds of honey, says, that “ there is a kind 
of it, in a concrete state, called saccharon, which 
is found in reeds in India and Arabia Felix. This, 
he adds, has the appearance of salt; and, like 
that, is brittle when chewed. It is beneficial to 
the bowels and stomach, if taken dissolved in 
water; and is also useful in diseases of the bladder 
and kidneys. Bebe sprinkled on the eye, it re- 
moves those substances that obscure the sight.” 
The above is the first account I have seen of the 
medicinal virtues of sugar. 

Galen (A. D. 143) appears to have been well 
acquainted with sugar, which he describes nearly 
as Dioscorides had done, as a kind of honey, call-, 
ed sacchar, that came from India and Arabia Fe- 
lix, and concreted in reeds. He describes it as 
less sweet than honey, but of similar qualities, as 
detergent, desicative, and digerent. He remarks 
a difference, however, in that sugar is not like 
honey, injurious to the stomach, or productive of 
thirst. 

If the third book of Galen, “ upon medicines 
that may be easily procured,” be genuine, we 
have reason to think sugar could not be a scarce . 
article, as it is there repeatedly ascribed. 

Lucan ailudes to sugar, in his third book, where 
he speaks of the sweet juices expressed from 
reeds, which were drank by the people of India. 

Seneca, the philosopher, likewise speaks of an 
oily sweet juice in reeds, which probably was su- 
rar. ‘ 

Pliny was better acquainted with this substance, 
which he calls by the name of saccharon; and says, 
that it was brought from Arabia and India, but 
the best from the latter country. He describes it 
as a kind of honey, obtained from reeds, of a * 
white colour, resembling gum, and brittle when 
pressed by the teeth, and found in pieces of the 
size of a hazel nut. It was used in medicine only. 

Salmasius, in his Pliniane Exercitationes, says, 
that Pliny relates, upon the authority of Juba the 
historian, that some reeds grew in the Fortunate 
Islands, which increased to the size of trees, and 


the word sachar signifies inebriation, which makes it probable, that 
the juice of ure cane had been early used for making; some ferment: 


ed liquor, 
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yielded a liquor that was sweet and agreeable to 
the palate. ‘This plant he concludes to be the 
sugar cane; but I think the passage in Pliny, 
Hust. Nut. lib. vi. cap. 22, scarcely impiics so much. 
Hitherto we have had no account of any artificial 

reparation of sugar, by boiling or otherwise; 

ut there is a passage in Statius, Syly. L. vi. 15, 
that seems, if the reading be genuine, to allude 
to the boiling of sugar, and is thought to refer 
immediately thereto by Stephens in tus Thesau- 
rus. 

Arrian, in his Pcripluis of the Red Sea, speaks 
of the honey from reeds, called sacchar, as one 
of the articles of trade between Ariace and Bary- 
gaza,. two places of the hither India, and sume 
of the ports on the Red Sea. 

Aelian, in his natural history, speaks of a kind 
of honey, which was presscd from reeds, that 
grew among the Prasii, a people that lived near 
the Ganges. ae 

Tertullian also speaks of sugur, in his book 
“ De Judicio Dei,” as a kind oi ioney procured 
from cuncs. 

Alexander Aphrodiszus appears to have been 
acquainted with sugar, which Was, in his time, 
regarded as ap Indian production. He says, “ that 
what the Indians called sugar, was a concretion 
of honey, in reeds, resembling grains of sult, of 
a white colour, and brittle, and possessing a de- 
tergent and purgative power, like to honey; and 
which being boiled in the same manner us honey, 
is rendered less purgative, without iupairing ats 
nutritive quality.” ; 

Paulus gineta speaks of sugar, as growing, 
in his time, in Europe, and also as brought from 
Arabia Felix; the latter of which he svems to 
think less sweet than the sugar produced in Eu- 
rope, and neither injurious to the stomach nor 
causing thirst, as the European sugar was apt io 
do. 
~ Achmet, a writer, who, according to some, lived 
about the year 830, speaks familiarly of sugar as 
@ommon in his time. 

Avicenna, the Arab physician, speaks of sugar 
as being a produce of reeds; but it appears he 
meant the sugar called Tabaxir or ‘labbarzet, us 
he calls it by that name. 

It does not appear that any of the above men- 
tioned writers knew of the method of preparing 
sugar, by boiling down the juice of the reeds to 
2 consistence. It is also thought, the sugar they 
had was not procured from the sugar cane in use 
at present, but from another of a larger size, 
called Tabarazet by Avicenna, which is the Arun- 
do Arbor of Caspar Bauhin, the Saccar Mambu 
of later writers, and the Arnudo Bambos of Lin- 
nexus. This yields a sweet milky juice, and often- 
times a hard crystulized matter, exactly resem- 
bling sugar, both in taste and appearance. 

The historians of the Crus.des make the next 
mention of sugar of any that have fallen under 
my observation. 

The author of the Historia Hierosolymitana 
(A. D. 1100) says, that the crusaders found in 
Syria certain reeds called Cannameles, of which 
it was reported a kind of wild honey was made ; 
but does not say that he saw any manufactured, 
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much pleased wiih the sweet taste of them; with 
winch they could scarceiy be sutistied. This plant 
(the author teils us) is cultivated with great la. 
bour of the husbandmen every year. At the time 
of harvest, they bruise it when ripe in mortars; 
and set by the stramed juice in vessels, till it is 
concreted in form of snow or white salt. This, 
when scraped, they mix with bread, or rub it 
| with water, and take it as pottage ; and it is to 
them more wholesome and pleasing than the 
ho ey of bees. The people who were eng aged 
in the sieges of Albaria Marra and Archas, and 
suffered dreadful hunger, were much refreshed 
hereby.” 

The same author, in the account of the reign [> 
of Baldwin, mentions eleven cameis, laden with |* 
sugar, being taken by the crusaders, so that it | 
must have been made in considerable quantity. 4 

Jucobus de Vitriaco mentions, that “ in Syria 
reeas grow that are full of honey, by which he 
understands a sweet juice, whicn, by the press- 
ure OF a screw engine, and concreted by fire, be. 
comes sugar.” ‘This is the first account I have 
met with of the employment of heat or fire in the 
making of sugar. : 

About the same period (A. D. 1124) Willermus 3 
Tyrensis speaks of sugar as made in the neigh- | 
bourhvoed of ‘Tyre, and sent from thence to the 4 
farthest parts of the world. 

Marinus Sanutus mentions, (A. D. 1300) that | 
in the countries subject to the sultan, sugar was 
produced in large quantity, and that it likewise 
Was Made in Cy prus, Rhodes, Amorea, Malta, Si- 
cily, and other places belonging to the Christians, 

Hugo Falcandus, an author who wrote about 
the time of the emperor Frederic Barbarossa, 
speaks of sugar being in his time produced An “ 
great quantity in Sicily, It appears to have been & 
used in two states; one wherein the juice was © 
boiled duwn to the consistence of honey, and ” 
another where it was boiled farther, so as to form 
a solid body of sugar. 

The foregoing ure all the passages that have 
occurred to my reading on this subject. They 
are but few and inconsiderable, but will save trou- 
ble to others, who may make a deeper inquiry 
into the lustory of this substance. 
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a 
REMARKABLE PHENOMENON. i) 


Calcutta, Feb. 12. * 


In our paper of the 18th December, we repub- 
lished a curious article which appeared in the 
times of the 21st June, descriptive of a phenomé- 
non which had been witnessed by capt. Hayes, ‘of 
H. M. ship Majestic. The following letter from 
com. Hayes to the editor of the Mirror, will be pe- 
rused with interest, as confirming, to a certain |, 
extent, the extraordinary appearance as observed |= 
at Boston. We have scen several gentlemem® # 
who have also noticed the subject of the commo- | 
dore’s communication, and who have observed it 
from Calcutta; and as the public attention is now 
awakened to this interesting object, there will’ 
probably be many philosophical speculations re- ' 
specting the cause of this very extraordinary ¢- 





Albertus Agnensis relates, that about the same 
riod “the crusaders found sweet honeyed reeds, 
in.great quantity, in the meadows about Tripoli, 
in Syria, which reeds were called Zucra. These 
“the people (the crusaders army ) sueked, and were 
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fect, 
T'o the editor of the Asiatic Mirror. 
Mr. Editor, 
Although I am aware, that the statement of the 
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phenomena® seen in the sun onthe coast of Ameri- 
ca, by my namesuke, capt. John Ha: es, of his ma- 
jesty’s ship Majestic, has excited much specula- 
‘tion, doubt, and even scepticism, among our coun- 
trymen, I shall notwithstanding venture to com- 


nit my observations with those of the gallant offi- 
cer abovementioned, for the further consideration 
of your readers; leaving the solution of the confi- 
gurations ofthesaid phenomena over the suns disk, 
tothe sublime discernment of the sage Faber, or to 
the penetrating, philosophical mind of the great 
Herschel. It would Le the height of presumption 
in me to conjecture whether they are exhibited as 
sins or tokens of the eventful times past or about 
to come; or the configuration of those chasms or 
openings occasionally made through that luminous 
atmosphere which surrounds the glorious orb of 
light, and which have thus fallen under my hum- 
ble observation. ae ’ 

To proceed—in joining capt. Maxficld at the sea 
entrance of Lacam’s channel, on the morning of 
the 26th ultimo, he did methe favor to call me on 
board the Dundas, and desired gir William Ram- 
bold, myself, & others, to observe the sun’s disk, 
ashe had discovered a phenomenon thereon during 
the 22d, which still continued to be seen from 
Minto; we accordingly examined the sun with a 
telescope, and distinctly discerned the flags exhi- 
bited on the accompanying, fig. 1, and subsequent- 
ly the other configurations shewn in the figs. 2, 3, 
and 4. Ihave only to add, that after the disap- 
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pearance of the three flags A, the succeeding 
enes inclined to the left of the centre ofthe sun’s 
disk, being previously to the right thereof; the 
whole invariably setting with the flags uppermost 
and rising with them downwards. On the 4th, the 
single tri-coloured flag at rising, approximated 
somewhat nearer to the centre of the sun’s disk, 
(set as usual) but consequently more towards its 
centre; since which period I have not observed 
the phenomena, owing to the obscuration of the 
sun. [t is, perhaps, requisite to add, that the cen- 
tre flag A, appeared much lighter than the others, 
and had a vibrating motion from right to le/t, half 
itscircle. If I could venture an opinion, I would 
presume to imagine that the phenomena in ques- 
tion revolved upon their own Axis over the sun’s 
disk, and performed a complete revolution in the | 
short space of 12 hours. 
{ remain, Mr. Editor, your friend and well 

wisher. 





JOHN HAYES. 
Feb. 5, 1816. 


[Four diagrams accompany the above letter, 
representing the appearance of the sun at four 
different periods. ‘They bear the exact appear- 
ance of flags fully displayed by the wind, the 
length of whose staffs is about half the sun’s di- 
ameter. |—Bost. D. Adve 

*So close is the resemblance of these phenamena to the common 
flagstail, that a branch pilot, to whom they were shown, exclaimed, 

itis just as plain as flagstaff on Edmonstone’s island, when 
seen from the bottom of Thornhill’s channel,” a distance of cight 


———»D +o 
Judge Story’s opinion. 
We have received an opinion of Judge Story, 


delivered in the Circuit Court of the United 
States, in this town, on Monday last, upon an 





habeas corpus directed to Com. Bainbridge, to 
ren be the body of Robert Treadwell, a minor, 
who entered into the navy. In this op-inion 
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the Judge investigates the powers delegated by 
the Constitution to Congress, “ to provide and 
maintain a navy,” and affirms the right of Con- 
gress to authorize the enlistment of minors into 
the naval service: and in the course of the opi- 
nion examines some of the decisions of the State 
courts in analogous questions. 

The judgment of the Court was, that Tread- 
well was lawfully detained, and therefore re- 
manded him to the oustody of the Commodore, 

—. +e 


A CARD. 


Colonel Roul, baron, officer of the legion of 
honour, knight of the iron crown, first officer of 
ordnance of the emperor in the island of Elba, 
commander of the Polish cavalry, &c. impressed 
with the deepest sense of heart-felt gratitude, 
offers this public acknowledgement, to the highly 
respectable William Lee, Esq. consul for the U. 
States, in Bordeaux; to his humanity he is in- 
debted for the preservation of his life, from the 
bloody fangs of the executioners of Robespierre 
the 18th. While the name of Lee will be for- 
ever dear to every true Frenchman, may heaven 
reward him for his noble and generous exertions 
in the cause of oppressed and suffering humanity. 


B. ROUL. 
Baltimore, June 14, 1816. 
SUMMARY—FOREIGN & DOMESTIC. 
FOREIGN. 


Lagland.—The British Mediterranean fleet, un- 
der Lord Exmouth, arrived at Portsmouth on the 
24th June. The report of the Algerines having 
commenced hostilities, prove to be incorrect. A 
mob of more than 3,000 persons is ‘said to have 
collected at Trowbridge on the 21st of June, and 
put the civil authority at defiance, and had de- 
stroyed two or three factories —The London pa- 
pers state, that the condition of their country- 
men who have emigrated to America is deplora- 
ble in the extreme; that more than 1,000 of them 
had applied to the British consul at New-York, 
to be sent back as British subjects in May last. 
The English are very much alarmed at our growth 
in power: they quote the number of emigrants 
that arrived at New-York in one week, from the 
5th to the 12th of May, and set them down at 
229.—Parliament was prorogued on the 2d of 
July until the 24th of August —Lord Wellington 
vcry unexpectedly arrived at London on the 1st 
of July. The cause of his sudden return is not 
yet disclosed. 

France.—A squadron of French vessels sailed 
on the 17th of June, from the Isle d’Aix, for Se- 
negal, to take possession of the French establish- 
ments on the coast of Africa.—A royal ordinance, 

sromulgated on the 1%h of June, stops proceed- 
ings in cases of confiscation of property, recovery 
of fines, or for expenses incurred on proceedings 
in political matters; it also restores all property 
which has heretofore been confiscated or held in 
sequestration to serve the royal cause. This is 
to show his royal beneficence on the marriage of 
his nephew, the Duke of Berri. In addition to _ 
this, fifteen orphan girls were married, to whom 
his majesty gave a portion of 1,200 francs each, 
equal to 225 dollars.—Several persons have been 
arraigned at the court of assizes for being the 
editors, printers, and publishers of a r called 
the Main Tricelore.—The statues of Penre, ané 
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Fame have been removed from the triumphal 
arch on the Carroussel, which occasioned some dis- 
turbance.—An attempt was made at Paris, on the 
23d of June, to blow up the hotel of the Duke 
of. Wellington during a fete given by him, at 
which the Bourbon princes were present.—Trials 
for treason continue. 

Pelignier, one of the 28 conspirators, has in- 
sisted in court, that he has facts to communicate 
to the King, which, he says, will save France, but 
will communicate them only to the King in per- 
son.—A person is at the French court, who calls 
himself the Persian Ambassador, and is received 
by the court, but is supposed by some to be an 


impostor. . 
Russia.—The Emperor of Russia has abolished 
the vassalage of the peasants of Esthonica. The 


process to commence immediately, but is to be 
gradual as to the complete enfranchisement, so 
as to be perfected in 14 years. A sudden and 
entire emancipation might have a bad effect among 
a people in their condition: they are said to a- 
mount to 100,000. 

Holland.—TVhe decimal divisions of money have 

been adopted in Holland: it was proposed and 
much praised in England; but there was impedi- 
ments as to its introduction. This mode origin- 
ated with the United States. 
. South-Americu—The Demarara Gazette of the 
8th of July represents the revolutionary spirit 
to continue with the greatest vigour. The inde- 
pendents had advanced toward the capital of 
Mexico, and a party had even entered the suburb 
of San Lazaro, whilst another division had ap- 
proached the walls of Vera Cruz and killed the 
centinel at the gates. All the lines of communi- 
cation are in the hands of the independents. The 
General Congress had again assembled in the city 
of Techonacon, and Gen. D. F. Bravo had been 
chosen President. 


NOMESTIC. 


The Rey. J. A. Gailandet arrived at New-York 
on the 9th inst. from France. Whilst in Paris, 
he enjoyed the benefit of instruction from the 
celebrated Abbe Sicard, and the advantages of at- 
tending his public and private lectures upon com- 


municating instruction to deaf and dumb persons. | 


Monsieur Laurent Clerc, a native of France, deaf 
and dumb from his birth, accompanies Mr. G. and 
is one of the most distinguished pupils of the 
Abbe, and for eight years past has becn an assist- 
ant in that Asylum. These gentlemen will pro- 
ceed immediately to the superintendence of the 
Asylum established at Hartford, Connecticut, for 
the education and instruction of deaf and dumb 
Persgiise 

There happens a few disasters, among the many 
benefits, which result from the steam boats on the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers. ‘The Vesuvius was 
burned at New-Orleans on the night of the 12th 
ult.—the fire is supposed to have been communi- 
cated from the furnace. She is represented to 
have had on board.a valuable cargo, which. has 
_ been: estimated at ¥ 200,000, and which was lost. 
No lives were lost—The Dispatch was sunk at 
Pittsburg, some time since, with a cargo on board, 
whith was considerably damaged. She has since 
arrived #% Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The deputation from the New-York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore banks, htely convened in 
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Philadelphia, have agreed to recommend to the 
banks, they severally represent, to fix on the first 
-Monday of July next for the resumption of specie 
payments; which resolution has been communi- 
cated to the Secretary of the Treasury, who, it is 
said, appears disposed to acquiesce in it. 

The Boston coffee house books says, the Con- 
gress frigate, Capt. Morris, is undergoing a tho- 
rough repair in that port, and will refit immedi- 
ately for a long voyage, probably the north-west 
coast of America; during which she is expected 
to survey several coasts and harbours.—The U. 
States sloop of war Promethius, Capt. Wadsworth, 
is also preparing for sca, and is supposed to be 
bound for Russia, to carry a messenger with de- 
spatches. Mr. Edward Coles, last secretarv to 
the president of the United States, says the De- 
mocratic Press, is the gentleman who takes the 
despatches to Russia: he was in tis city (Phila. 
delphiz) a few days since, on his way to Boston 
to embark. It is conjectured that the despatches 
are in explanation and reply to a memorial, some 
time since presented to the United States govern. 
ment, relative to some legal proceedings had in 
the case of M. Korslof, the Russian consul gene- 
ral. 

The Washington 74 arrived at Gibraltar on the 
2d of July, in 25 days from Annapolis, with Mr. 
Pinkney, our minister to Russia, on board. On 
her arrival she fired a salute, and the compliment 
was returned by the garrison. 

Mr. John Wood has been appointed by the ex- 
ecutive of Virginia to survey the principal rivers 
in that State, from their mouths up to their falls; 
and afterward to ascertain the latitude and longi- 
tudes of such places as may be designated. 

Mectings have been held in several parts of 
Virginia, to take into consideration the propriety 
of sending delegates to form a convention at 
Staunton, the object of which is to amend or alter 
the constitution of that State. They appear to 
be disposed to act deliberately on this subject. 


—— 
MERCHANT’S BANK OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Notes of the Merchant’s Bank of Alexandria 
cannot be received in payment for the Kegister, 
they being at a discount, in the very place that 
gave them birth, of 50 per cent.; that is, the pro- 
mise of that bank to pay a certain amount, will 
bring only half that amount in promises of other 
banking institutions in its vicinity. We have now 
before us several notes of this bank, which we 
have received from gentlemen at a distance, who, 
we suppose, were unacquainted with the credit 
of this bank, or rather its want of credit. 
shall be under the necessity of returning these 
notes: we therefore insert this notice, to put 
gentlemen on their guard against receiving them 
for more than their worth. 

The Real Estate Bank of Alcxandria also being 
in low credit, we hope their notes will not be 
sent in payment for the Régister.—All other bank 
notes of the District of Columbia are unexception- 
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